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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


During its first year of publication, MR’s circulation—in round num- 
bers—went up from 500 to 2,500. The latter figure is made up of 2,000 sub- 
scribers and 500 newsstand and bookstore sales. The rate of increase was fair- 
ly steady throughout the year. 

We can’t tell yet how many full-first-year subscribers have failed to 
renew. We are told that most magazines consider a 40 to 50 percent renewal 
rate good. MR has already done a lot better than that, but there is bound 
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THE McCARTHY AFFAIR 


The McCarthy affair makes you want to laugh, retch, cry, and 
fight all at the same time. It is ludicrous, disgusting, and ominous. 

Ludicrous because of the wildly exaggerated incongruity which 
lies at the heart of the Wisconsin Senator’s charges. To imagine that 
a vast, elemental, epoch-making event like the Chinese Revolution 
could have been engineered—or its success assured—by a Soviet 
agent in the American State Department is the absolute limit, the 
ultimate reductio ad absurdum, of the “secret-agent theory of his- 
tory.” 

Disgusting because the whole abominable business of lying, smear- 
ing, finger men, stool pigeons, and all the rest—the deadly poison 
that is rapidly spreading through the veins and arteries of American 
democracy—is on display in its vilest and most vicious forms in the 
McCarthy affair. 

Ominous for many reasons. Because we see here terrifying indi- 
cations that the lowest type of fascist mentality—the mentality of a 
Ley or a Streicher—is not only active in American political life but 
enjoys wholehearted support from the most “respectable” conservative 
quarters. Because the organized labor movement—backbone, if there 
is one, of democracy in a developed capitalist society—has remained 
passive in the face of this assault on freedom and decency. Because 
the contempt proceedings against Earl Browder and Frederick V. 
Field— initiated, be it noted, not by McCarthy but by his Congres- 
sional opponents—carry one step nearer perfection the peculiarly 
American technique for jailing any one who has enough self-respect to 
refuse to play the stool pigeon. 

But perhaps the most ominous thing of all is that none of the 
victims of McCarthy’s attacks has been able or willing, or both, to 
stand up and defend himself in terms of the realities of the world we 
live in. The American people have been watching and listening, but 
no one has told them the things they must be told, and must sooner 
or later take to heart, if they are to survive at all. No one has told 
them that communism is not a nefarious conspiracy but a broad social 
movement that grows out of the experience and the needs of the 
underprivileged, the oppressed, the disinherited. No one has told them 
that the Chinese Revolution stands with the English, American, 
French, and Russian Revolutions before it as a great landmark in 
the forward progress of the human race. No one has told them that 
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the Communists led the Chinese Revolution because they, and they 
alone, had the intelligence, the endurance, and the guts to fight 
through thick and thin for the interests of the Chinese peasants 
against their exploiters—both Chinese and foreign. Above all, no 
one has told them that the essence of patriotism in this country, (as 
in all other countries,) consists not in waving the flag and denounc- 
ing reds but in studying the facts, affirming and standing by one’s 
convictions, and defending to the best of one’s ability the interests 
of common people everywhere in the world. 

There is no use blaming individuals. Owen Lattimore struck back 
hard at McCarthy and said many things that needed saying, but one 
could certainly wish that the author of Inner Asian Frontiers of 
China, a profound study of the anatomy of Chinese history, had 
spent less time proclaiming himself a 100-percent anti-Communist 
and more time explaining the hopeless bankruptcy of the Truman 
Doctrine as applied to Asia. In the final analysis, however, the prob- 
lem is not the failures and weaknesses of individuals. The problem is 
the lack of a strong and confident socialist movement, rooted in the 
working class and carrying forward in our day the splendid tradi- 
tions of American democracy. If we had such a movement, there 
would be no lack of individuals to represent it with courage and 
dignity even under the most difficult conditions. 


We shall not get such a movement overnight, nor shall we ever 
be able to proclaim it into existence. It will come only when enough 
Americans comprehend—both practically and theoretically—the capi- 
talist system under which they live, and commit themselves to the 
proposition that it must go as a menace to themselves and to all 
mankind. 

If the McCarthy affair helps even a few people to learn that 
lesson its indignities will not have been suffered in vain. 


POINT FOUR VS. SOCIAL REVOLUTION 


Well over a year has passed since President Truman’s announce- 
ment of the Point Four “bold new program” for saving the world 
from Communism by developing the backward nations and regions. 
So far little has been done about it, and action now in prospect is 
certainly not very extensive—or boid. At the time of writing, the 
House has authorized $25 million for “technical assistance,” which is 
to be the first stage of the program, while the Senate has authorized 
$45 million. Even the larger of these sums would not buy an under- 
sized battleship; and though it can doubtless accomplish more in 
the form of technical assistance, it is still not enough to make a dent 
on the problem of the backward economies of the world. 
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Nevertheless, it would be a great mistake to underestimate Point 
Four. Quite apart from the possibility, perhaps even the likelihood, 
that the program will be considerably expanded as time goes on, it 
has already become an ideological issue of first-rate importance. 
Many American liberals, who unquestionably represent significant 
political currents in our national life today, have seized upon Point 
Four as a way out of the terrifying impasse into which the militar- 
ists and cold warriors are relentlessly driving us. Some of these peo- 
ple, to be sure, are interested in Point Four only for what can be 
got out of it from a propaganda point of view; they want to dress 
US policy up as liberal, not to change it. But others are perfectly sin- 
cere in their belief that Point Four can be made the pivot of a new 
policy which will lead away from the abyss of war and toward the 
goals of peace and universal prosperity. 

For example, the Public Affairs Institute in Washington has 
just announced the publication of eight pamphlets which it calls 
“The Bold New Program Series.” A circular advertising the series 
is headed “A Real Point Four: the Best Hope of the 1950's” and 
contains, among other things, the statement that “more groups—we 
predict—will be supporting this than have joined forces since the 
war began.” This Institute is headed by Dewey Anderson (a familiar 
figure around Washington in New Deal days) and is said to have 
been founded with the financial backing of the late A. F. Whitney 
and his Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. To judge from the au- 
thorship and content of its publications, it could perhaps best be 
described as a mouthpiece for the more thoughtful (and politically 
less ambitious) elements in ADA. 

Another ardent backer of Point Four is James P. Warburg who 
has frequently been a courageous critic of American foreign policy. 
Warburg has given wide currency to a pamphlet entitled “Point Four,” 
Our Chance to Achieve Freedom from Fear. In it he says: 


Whatever our individual circumstances, we all have one 
thing in common—over all of us hangs the fear lest forces be- 
yond our control destroy whatever security we have been able 
to achieve for ourselves and our families. 

There is a way for us to lighten this burden of fear. There 
is a way to lessen the danger of war and to prevent an econ- 
omic collapse here at home. 


There is a way to reverse the present drift toward disaster. 


There then follows a quotation from Truman’s own announcement 
of Point Four, together with the statement: “The way out of the 
cold-war in which we are floundering—the way out of depression to- 
ward which we are heading—lies in the carrying out of this wise 
and statesmanlike utterance.” 
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This is unquestionably a strong appeal—The American people 
are looking for a way to “lessen the danger of war and to prevent 
an economic collapse here at home.” Moreover, the appeal comes 
from people who cannot justly be accused of being mere propagandists 
for the cold-war policy. Those of us who regard Point Four as a 
snare and a delusion have an obligation to analyse the whole prob- 
lem continuously and carefully and to state our position as clearly 
and candidly as we can. 


In an earlier issue of MR (August 1949) we pointed out that 
the Truman administration conceives of Point Four as essentially 
a program of promoting private foreign investment to backward areas 
of the world. We also pointed out that a crucial feature of such a 
program is—and must be—to secure guarantees from capital-import- 
ing countries that they will continue to maintain a social system in 
which private capital can operate and make profits. In other words, 
if Point Four is to function at all, it can do so only within the frame- 
work of an international capitalist economy which is maintained for 
the benefit of American capital and from which participants, once 
they have contracted in, will have no right to secede. Finally, we 
pointed out that the history of imperialism shows clearly enough 
where this road leads, and that there is not the slightest reason to 
suppose that things would be different under the zgis of American 
Big Business. Liberals who now support Point Four are turning 
their backs on their own past, for—to quote what we then said— 
“they used to fight the good fight against the rotten game of im- 
perialism and for the right of backward peoples to freedom and 
self-determination.” 


We believe that this argument by itself should be a sufficient 
answer to the liberal supporters of Point Four. But Point Four may 
still appear to hold out the possibility of an expanding American 
imperialism, free of severe internal depressions; and no doubt there 
are many Americans today, even among liberals, who would settle 
for a “solution” of our problems along these lines. Such people can 
be disillusioned and induced to face facts as they really are only if 
they can be convinced that there is no future for any form of imper- 
ialism, that Point Four is a blind alley even from the point of view 
of American capital. 


But is this true? We believe it is. 


In the world of the mid-twentieth century, a backward country 
wishing to develop its economy and raise its standard of living can 
choose one of two methods: it can agree to American terms and im- 
port American capital, or it can revolutionize its social structure 
and integrate its economy with the economies of the socialist coun- 
tries. Now the decisive point is that the second method will not only 
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yield larger returns but will do so in a much more balanced way 
and much more quickly. As soon as this comes to be generally rec- 
ognized—and in this respect China will undoubtedly be the decisive 
country—imperialism will lose its last pillar of support, its supposed 
monopoly of the means to rapid economic development. When the 
peoples of the world understand that as between social revolution 
and Point Four, social revolution is more important in a purely econ- 
omic sense, then the death knell of imperialism will have been sounded 
for all time. 

The crucial role of social structure in economic development 
has recently been demonstrated in a most convincing way—and, 
ironically enough, in quarters where it can hardly be regarded as a 
piece of good news, Warren Wilhelm, an economist of ADA lean- 
ings working on a grant from the Russian Research Center at Har- 
vard, undertook last year a study of the development of the Central 
Asian republics of the USSR. His findings are published, under the 
title “Soviet Central Asia: Development of a Backward Area,” in 
Foreign Policy Reports, February 1, 1950. 

Wilhelm confines his attention to the period of 1928-37, which 
is really only the beginning of the development of Central Asia— 
the region includes the Republics of Turmenistan, Uzbekistan, 
Tadjikistan, and Kirgizia. Here, in tabular form, are his conclusions 
on the progress of the region in the decade under review: 


Cotton production (the region’s main crop) 290 percent 


Field crops 210 

Electric power 850 

Industrial output 950 = 

Total output (agricultural and industrial) 

Total output per capita 200 ‘a 

Number of primary school students 940 7 

Literacy From 10 percent of 
the population to 70 
percent. 

Overall standard of living “Slowly improving.” 


On the purely economic level, Wilhelm concludes that “it is 
quite possible that such a rate of increase in agriculture and indus- 
try combined has never been attained in any other region of equal 
size.” 

According to traditional economic theory, these results could 
have been achieved only by extensive investment of outside capital 
in the Central Asian Republics. (The rise in living standards pre- 
cludes the possibility that capital could have been accumulated at 
the expense of local consumption.) But Wilhelm can find no evi- 
dence of large capital imports into the region; on the contrary, what 
evidence there is indicates that “the region’s development was ac- 
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complished with a rather moderate amount of net capital assistance, 
and possibly zero net assistance, from the rest of Russia.” 


Here, then, is a classic example of “Operation Bootstrap.” In 
ten years one of the most backward areas of the world doubled its 
per capita output and raised its standard of living without signi- 
ficant imports of outside capital. What is the explanation of this ap- 
parent paradox—or miracle? 


In the first place, it is a paradox or miracle only in terms of 
traditional economic dogmas, not in terms of logic or common sense. 
The economists have long made the assumption—absurd even for 
the most advanced economies—that productive resources are fully 
employed (except during depressions) in the most efficient possi- 
ble way. If this were so, production could be increased only by add- 
ing new resources—which usually is taken to mean increasing the 
amount of capital, either at the expense of consumption or by im- 
portation from outside. But since as a matter of fact—and this is 
especially true of backward areas—productive resources are partly 
not used at all and partly used in a grossly inefficient fashion, pro- 
duction can be increased by putting idle resources to work and by 
better techniques and improved organization. That is what hap- 
pened in Soviet Central Asia. The rest of the Soviet Union played 
a vital role, not by sending in large amounts of capital, but by ex- 
tending technical aid and by exchanging machinery and equipment 
for the rapidly growing Central Asian cotton crop. 


Wilhelm sees all this clearly enough, and he sees also that it 
calls for a revision of traditional thinking on the problem of the 
development of backward areas. But he cannot, or does not want to, 
see beyond the technical aspect of the problem to the social matrix 
in which it is set. He does not, for example, ask the question: why 
did all these things happen in the Soviet Union and not anywhere 
else in the world? And yet this is the crucial question, for until it 
has been answered the whole problem remains abstract and unhis- 
torical, detached from the world of social reality which gave rise 
to it. 

Not that there are no hints to the answer in Wilhelm. In one 
passage or another, he points out (1) that land was distributed 
to poor peasants in 1925, i.e. two years before the development pro- 
gram started; (2) that a counter-revolutionary rebellion by anti- 
Bolshevik elements was crushed in 1926; (3) that the power of the 
Moslem hierarchy was destroyed and women were set free from the 
veil and released for productive work; (4) that certain social and 
economic groups were “liquidated as a class;” (5) and that agricul- 
ture was thoroughly collectivized in the years following 1928. In 
short, Wilhelm points out, without ever saying it, that Soviet Cen- 
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tral Asia underwent a thoroughgoing social revolution immediately 
prior to and during the period of rapid economic development. 

What has to be understood is that this was no accident, no co- 
incidence. The old social structure froze production into primitive 
and inefficient patterns. The ruling khans and mullahs had a life- 
and-death vested interest in preserving that structure with all that 
it implied. Soviet Central Asia could be wakened, reorganized, put 
on the road to rapid advancement only by breaking their grip once 
and for all, only by changing the social order from top to bottom, 
only by substituting a new system of common ownership and econ- 
omic planning for the old system of feudal exploitation. 

The real significance of this conclusion can be gauged only 
when it is considered in conjunction with another conclusion which 
emerges with crystal clarity from the whole past history of imper- 
ialism, namely, that foreign capital never develops a backward area 
in a balanced fashion and in such a way as to benefit the great 
mass of agricultural, industrial, and handicraft workers. On the con- 
trary, it always develops a lopsided economy, geared to the interests 
of foreign capitalists, favoring a few privileged native groups, and 
intensifying the poverty and insecurity of large masses of small peas- 
ants and craftsmen. 

The lesson is plain: social revolution delivers the goods, foreign 
capital does not. 

One half of the lesson has already been thoroughly learned in 
those large—and still backward—areas which have in the past been 
subject to imperialist rule and exploitation. The other half is coming 
to be better understood every day. 

Under these circumstances, Point Four simply has no future. 
It is not true that backward countries have to accept American terms 
—the perpetuation of capitalism and imperialism—to progress econ- 
omically. They can get along faster and farther by joining the so- 
cialist world which will furnish them with necessary technical help 
and take their products in exchange for the machinery and equip- 
ment they need. 

It is, of course, true that some governments may nevertheless 
sign up with Point Four. But their signatures won’t be worth much, 
and it won’t be long before they will be repudiated by their own 
peoples. 

Point Four has no future because capitalism itself has no fu- 
ture. The sooner American liberals understand this, the sooner they 
can turn their energies to the real challenge of our time: how to 
bring America back into the mainstream of history, how to ensure 
that our own country plays its rightful part in building the one so- 
cialist world of the future. (May 15, 1950) 
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CAPITALISM AND RACE RELATIONS 


BY PAUL M. SWEEZY 


American academic social science has a long and inglorious 
tradition of evading the burning social issues of the day. The powers- 
that-be hold the purse strings and on occasion crack the whip; the 
social scientists, bowing respectfully, either elaborate justifications of 
the existing social order or else escape into the relatively innocuous 
study of other times and other systems. 

But there have always been a few who have insisted on dealing 
with the crucial issues of their times and on telling the truth as they 
see it, regardless of whose toes may be stepped on or whose sensibil- 
ities may be injured. They have prevented the complete stultification 
of academic social science and in the long run have exercised an in- 
fluence on American life out of all proportion to their numbers. 


Such a one is Oliver Cromwell Cox, a professor of sociology, 
formerly at Tuskegee Institute, now at Lincoln University in Mis- 
souri. Oliver Cox’s book, Caste, Class, and Race (Doubleday, 1948) 
is unquestionably an outstanding product of American sociology. It 
measures up to the best standards of academic scholarship. And yet 
packed away in its long words and copious footnotes there is plenty 
of dynamite—and no pulled punches. 

It has been my experience that very few people, even among 
social scientists, have heard of Cox’s work. This is perhaps not sur- 
prising. Caste, Class, and Race is the kind of book that publishers 
bury as quickly as they can; while the sociologists, unable to answer 
it, seem to have found it most expedient to ignore it. Nevertheless, 
its message is of vital importance, not only to scholars and students 
but even more to the whole American progressive movement. 

The book is divided into three parts, corresponding to the three 
components of its title. Part I (“Caste”) and Part II (“Class”) are 
essentially preliminary: their function is to clear the ground and 
lay the foundation for the structure erected in Part III (“Race”). 
Hence, for the purposes of this brief summary, we can by-pass Parts 
I and II and enter immediately into Cox’s treatment of the problem 
of race. (I should like to add, incidentally, that this procedure has 
an added advantage from my point of view in that it enables me 
to avoid a critical analysis of certain of Cox’s arguments, especially 
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in Part II, with which I do not agree but which are related only 
indirectly, if at all, to the main theme of the book. For example, 
in my judgment Cox’s formal theory of “social class” and “political 
class” is the weakest part of the whole work. But for the most part— 
and this holds particularly of Part II1I—his actual use of class con- 
cepts is consistent with a more satisfactory theory of class and class 
relations. ) 

Cox is interested in race and race relations as social, not an- 
thropological, phenomena. He therefore quite properly defines his 
field of inquiry as “that behavior which develops among peoples who 
are aware of each other’s actual or imputed physical differences.” 
(p. 320.) The exact nature of these physical differences, or even 
whether they really exist at all, is thus not the issue. What the 
anthropologist can or cannot prove about races is important from 
some points of view, but it has no appreciable effect on the social 
attitudes and behavior patterns which it is the job of the sociologist 
to analyze and explain. 

It is often maintained, even by social scientists, that people 
“naturally” react in a certain way to others who are, or are believed 
to be, physically different from themselves. But all the evidence is 
against this view. The historical record shows that peoples react 
differently to one another according to the particular situation in 
which they find themselves. 

We are, of course, primarily interested in the kind of race rela- 
tions which are found in the world in which we live. This means 
that we are primarily interested in race relations which are charac- 
terized by attitudes of antagonism, and by behavior which is ex- 
ploitative and discriminatory. Again consulting the historical record, 
we learn that race relations of this description were unknown to the 
ancient and medieval worlds and first appeared only in early modern 
times. Moreover, the facts clearly point to the conclusion that 


racial exploitation and race prejudice developed among Euro- 
peans with the rise of capitalism and nationalism, and that 
because of the world-wide ramifications of capitalism, all racial 
antagonisms can be traced to the leading capitalist people, the 
white people of Europe and North America. (p. 322.) 


In other words, the heart and core of modern race relations is “the 
phenomenon of the capitalist exploitation of peoples and its com- 
plementary social attitude.” (p. 321.) 

When capitalism began to expand in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, its greatest need was for readily exploitable labor power. In 
western Europe itself, this need was met by the dispossession and 
pauperization of peasants and handicraft workers—that process which 
is unforgettably described by Marx in the last part of the first volume 
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of Capital. Here, since exploiters and exploited were alike white, 
there was no room for a racial rationalization of the inhuman treat- 
ment to which the exploited were subjected. 


But overseas it was different. There the natives who were ruth- 
lessly impressed into the service of capital were colored—red and 
black, brown and yellow. The whole situation invited, one might 
almost say demanded, a theory of white superiority and colored in- 
feriority: “The capitalist exploitation of the colored workers . . 
consigns them to employments and treatment that is humanly de- 
grading. In order to justify this treatment the exploiters must argue 
that the workers are innately degraded and degenerate, consequently 
they naturally merit their condition.” (p. 334.) 


The exploiters, needless to say, have been ably aided and abetted 
by their priests and scribes. In accordance with the principle that 
the “ideas of each age have ever been the ideas of its ruling class,” 
the theory of white superiority and colored inferiority took root and 
flourished throughout the capitalist world. 


This analysis of the origin and development of modern race 
relations leads to a principle of great importance. Since the domi- 
nant pattern has been imposed by whites in their own interest, it 
has been more or less consistently opposed and resisted by peoples of 
color. Race relations are thus essentially relations of conflict, and the 
aims and strategy of the two sides are necessarily different. In every 
concrete situation of race relations, therefore, there are two distinct 
sets of problems: the controlling attitudes and behavior of whites 
toward colored, and the defensive attitudes and behavior of colored 
toward whites. 


Having dealt with the crucial question of the genesis of modern 
race relations, Cox proceeds to analyze a number of specific “Situa- 
tions of Race Relations” (Chapter 17), among which the most im- 
portant are what he calls the “Ruling-Class Situation” (for example, 
the British in India) and the “Bipartite Situation,” in which peoples 
of all classes live side by side (the American southern states and 
South Africa are the outstanding examples). Cox shows very clearly 
how attitudes and behavior patterns differ from one case to another, 
thus once again proving that there is no such thing as “natural” race 
relations. 


Chapter 18 (“Race Prejudice, Intolerance, and Nationalism”’) 
is essentially a digression which deals with anti-semitism on the one 
hand and with the special race problems between whites and Asiatics 
on the American West Coast and in Hawaii. Neither discussion, of 
course, is exhaustive but both are highly stimulating. Here I shall 
only quote Cox’s summary of what he considers to be the essential 
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difference between race prejudice and anti-semitism. Generally, 


the dominant group or ruling class does not like the Jew at all, 
but it likes the Negro in his place. To put it in still another way, 
the condition of its liking the Jew is that he cease being a Jew 
and voluntarily become like the generality of society, while the 
condition of its liking the Negro is that he cease trying to be- 
come like the generality of society and remain contentedly a 
Negro. (pp. 400-401.) 


Race prejudice and anti-semitism are thus distinct phenomena, though 
both are facets of ruling-class ideology. 


The fundamental purpose of Cox’s next six chapters (Chapters 
19-24) is to evaluate the theories of race relations which are fashion- 
able among American social scientists today. For this purpose, he 
has first to tie in the analysis of race with that of caste (given in 
detail in Part I). The reason for this is not that caste and race are 
identical phenomena, or even that they give rise to essentially similar 
problems, but rather that academic social scientists have made a 
regular fetish of the caste concept in dealing with race relations, 
and especially with the Negro problem in America. 

Cox does a thoroughly workmanlike job in exposing the pseudo- 
scientific pretentiousness of the whole gamut of caste theories of race 
relations. The term “caste,” of course, comes from India where for 
a period of years measured in the thousands there has been in effect 
an intricate system of mutually repellent and at the same time mutually 
cooperating castes. The origin of caste is shrouded in obscurity. A 
number of hypotheses have been advanced—Cox himself develops 
an ingenious theory on this subject—but the evidence is too scanty 
to provide conclusive support for any one. Whatever the origin of 
the caste system, however, there can be no doubt that it developed 
on the basis of the occupational division of labor characteristic of 
ancient Hindu society and that its chief social function has been to 
stabilize and rigidify the whole structure of that society. Castes have 
ever been extremely conservative institutions, what Marx once called 
“decisive impediments to Indian progress and Indian power.” (Quoted 
by Palme Dutt in India Today, p. 263.) It is true, of course, that 
during the last 200 years the caste system has been slowly crumbling 
under the impact of western capitalism which forcibly breaks down 
the hereditary’ division of labor, the very foundation of the caste 
system. But even so, castes have proved remarkably resistant to 
change; and today they present enormous problems to an Indian 
bourgeoisie straining to turn its country into a modern capitalist 
nation. So far as we know, there has never been a comparable caste 
system anywhere else in the world. 


Obviously, the race problem in America is of an entirely different 
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sort from the caste problem in India. The latter grew up in the con- 
ditions of a prehistoric society, the former as a direct outgrowth of 
capitalist exploitation. Caste in India has been a stabilizing institu- 
tion; race in America has always been a promoter of change, a 
source of profound threats to the status quo. 


We must now ask what contribution the caste concept can 
make to the understanding of the race problem in America, The 
answer clearly is, none at all. On the contrary, to think of American 
race relations in terms of caste can only confuse the real issues and 
lead to false or misleading conclusions. And Cox shows, with a wealth 
of detail, that this has been precisely the effect. 


Why, then, have so many eminent social scientists eagerly seized 
upon caste as the key to American race relations? Partly, no doubt, 
the explanation is to be found in the extreme poverty—one might 
almost say triviality—of their own theories. All too many sociologists 
operate on the principle that a lack of ideas can be made good by 
a lot of fancy words and concepts. The caste school of race relations 
is an excellent example of this. As Cox says, 


the final achievement is a substitution of words only. One may 
test this fact by substituting in the writings of this school the 
words “Negroes” or “white people” wherever the words “Negro 
caste” or “white caste” appear and observe that the sense of 
the statement does not change. (p. 507.) 


But the use of the caste concept serves another purpose, too. 
It smuggles into the discussion of American race relations all the 
ideas and connotations which are associated with the caste system 
in India: antiquity, social adjustment, stability, resistance to change, 
etc. As a matter of fact, race relations in this country have none of 
these characteristics. They are the product of capitalism, a relatively 
modern phenomenon; they are symptoms of profound social disequi- 
librium; they are evolving rapidly; and they constitute a standing 
threat to the stability of the country’s social structure. But these are 
explosive facts which the social scientists stay away from for fear of 
getting hurt. It is safer, and more “scientific,” to escape into the 
make-believe world of caste. In Cox’s remarkably restrained words: 


By using the caste hypothesis, then, the school seeks to 
explain a “normal society” in the South. In short, it has made 
peace for the hybrid society that has not secured harmony for 
itself; and in so far as this is true, its work is fictitious. (p. 504.) 


Cox devotes a whole chapter to Gunnar Myrdal’s An American 
Dilemma, describing it as the “most exhaustive survey of race rela- 
tions ever undertaken in the United States.” This is one of the best 
chapters in the book. Myrdal borrowed the caste hypothesis from its 
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American originators; and Cox shows, patiently and painstakingly, 
that his work suffers from all the essential defects of the caste school 
plus others which are more original and more insidious. What per- 
haps distinguishes Myrdal most sharply from the rest of the caste 
theorists is that he is at least aware of the challenging existence of 
Marxian theory, and much that he writes is designed to undermine 
its prestige and refute its conclusions. It is therefore in analyzing 
Myrdal’s work that Cox makes the following profoundly true state- 
ment: 


Capitalist rationalizations of race relations have recently 
come face to face with a powerful theory of society and, in 
order to meet this, the orthodox theorists have become mystics. 
This evidently had to be so because it is exceedingly terrifying 
for these scientists to follow to its logical conclusion a realistic 
explanation of race relations; and yet they must either do this 
or stultify themselves. Here the social scientist is “on the spot”; 
he must avoid “the truth” because it is dangerous, regardless 
of how gracefully he eases up to it. (p. 528.) 


I would add only that this holds not only in the field of race 
relations. It is increasingly true throughout the whole range of the 
social sciences. What Cox is really doing here is to describe the 
crisis of capitalist social science, a crisis which accompanies and 
reflects the general crisis of the capitalist system itself. 


Let us now attempt to summarize Cox’s theory of race relations 
in the United States today. Much of this theory is included in the 
final chapter entitled “The Race Problem in the United States,” but 
parts of it (including many of the crucial supporting arguments) are 
scattered throughout Part III. My purpose is to put the various 
elements together as concisely as possible and at the same time in a 
logically consistent fashion. 

The race problem in the United States, of course, is the problem 
of relations between Negroes and whites. Its origin was in the slave 
system of the old South, and this in turn “was simply a way of re- 
cruiting labor for the purpose of exploiting the great natural resources 
of America.” (p. 332.) The Civil War abolished slavery but did not 
overthrow the social system of the South. It presented the southern 
ruling class with the necessity of finding new methods of controlling 
its labor force and maintaining its own dominance. The way the 
southern ruling class has solved this problem has been the decisive 
factor in shaping the development of race relations ever since. This 
is not to say that the whole issue is peculiar to the South; it also 
exists in the North, and the difference is “mainly in degree.” (p. 545.) 
But the South is the decisive theater of race relations, and it is there 
that the problem can be most usefully studied. 
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The task of the southern ruling class is to keep both Negroes 
and white workers (“poor whites”) tractable and freely exploitable. 
For this purpose it has employed two main devices which are so 
closely interdependent that neither could survive without the other. 
On the one hand it has systematically incited and propagandized the 
whites against the Negroes. The resulting race prejudice is thus “an 
attitude deliberately built up among the masses by an exploiting 
class, using acceptable rationalizations derogatory to the Negro race.” 
(p. 532.) On the other hand, the ruling class has erected all sorts 
of social and legal barriers between the races in order to segregate 
Negroes and to prevent the development in practice of Negro-white 
solidarity on a class basis. “All sympathetic contact between the white 
and black masses was scrupulously ruled out by a studied system off 
segregation.” (p. 487.) Further, 


explicit segregation is at the foundation of all the racial dis- 
crimination and exploitative practices of the whites. In fact, 
segregation is . . . absolutely necessary to maintain white ruling- 
class dominance. . . . What segregation really amounts to is a 
sort of perennial imprisonment of the colored people by the 
whites. Moreover, this imprisonment provides the proper milicu 
for the planned cultural retardation of the colored people. Here 
they may mill and fester in social degeneracy with relatively 
minimal opportunity for even the most ambitious of them to 
extricate themselves. (pp. 381-82.) 


Segregation thus not only bulwarks the policy of cultivating racial 
hatred but, by retarding the social development of Negroes, provides 
visible grounds for further anti-Negro rationalizations. 


Among the various methods of segregation, none is more crucial 
than the prohibition of interracial marriages, or of interracial sexual 
relations in general. This is true, first, because sex is a highly charged 
subject around which strong feelings can be mobilized and directed 
into channels of race hatred; and second, because interracial breed- 
ing would tend to undermine the very foundation of the system. 
This is why 


the white woman holds a strategic position in the interracial 
adjustment of the South. To the extent that the ruling interest 
in the South can maintain eternal watchfulness over her, to that 
extent also the system may be perpetuated. The belief that 
Negroes are surreptitiously using white women to “mongrelize” 
the population produces a bitter sense of frustration, calling 
for practically unlimited violence against Negroes. It is princi- 
pally on the latter score that the white ruling class has been able 
to corral the white masses for expressions of mob violence. 
Clearly a “mongrelized” South will ultimately mean not only 
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a non-segregated South but also a non-aristocratic South, the 
perennial nightmare of the southern oligarchy. (p. 559.) 


We thus see the real role of sex in race relations. It is not, as many 
writers have assumed, the heart of the matter: “Sex is not ‘basic’ in 
race relations, but it is basic in the system of rationalization which 
supports racial antagonism.” (p. 528.) And again: “ ‘Pure blood’ 
has value only when in preserving it a calculable social advantage 
can be maintained.” (p. 389.) 


The ultimate sanction of the system of white superiority is open 
and unrestrained violence. This is where lynching comes into the 
picture. This is why the southern ruling class is adamantly opposed 
to any form of anti-lynching legislation. 


Lynching is crucial in the continuance of the racial system 
of the South. From this point of view lynching may be thought 
of as a necessity. This is not to say, however, that lynching is 
“in the mores”; it is rather in the whip hand of the ruling class. 
It is the most powerful and convincing form of racial repression 
operating in the interest of the status quo. Lynchings serve the 
ruling class with the means of periodically reaffirming its collec- 
tive sentiment of white dominance. (p. 555.) 

Lynching . . . is integral in the southern system. To remove 
the threat of it is to overthrow the ruling class in the South 
and to change the basis of southern economy. (p. 557.) 


So far, we have analyzed the problem of race relations from 
the point of view of the purposes and strategy of the white ruling 
class. This is essential because the white ruling class is the architect 
and builder of the entire structure of American race relations. But 
it is far from being the whole story; we must also examine the prob- 
lem of race relations from the point of view of the exploited Negro 
people, a point of view which is naturally very different from that 
of the white ruling class. 

There are two fundamentally different ways in which Negroes 
might react to the situation into which they have been forced in 
this country. They might react nationalistically: that is to say they 
might seek liberation as a group able to control its own affairs and 
to deal equally with other sovereign groups—in other words, as a 
nation. Or they might react by seeking to knock down the fences 
which imprison them and simply to merge into the larger society 
around them—the solution of the race problem which is usually 
known as assimilation. 

For a variety of reasons, there is no strong tendency among 
American Negroes to react nationalistically to their situation. This, 
of course, has nothing to do with their being Negroes—“it is fairly cer- 
tain that African Negroes in every continental colony will in time de- 
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velop nationalism” (p. 403) —but is rather due to historical and cultur- 
al factors over which they have had little or no control. Their ancestors 
were uprooted when they were brought to this country as slaves; 
they are “old” Americans; their culture is American; they have never 
accepted the anti-Negro shibboleth that “this is a white man’s coun- 
try.” It is natural under the circumstances that their highest ambition 
should be to share in its resources and opportunities on equal terms 
with all the other inhabitants. As Cox puts it: 


The solidarity of American Negroes is neither nationalistic 
nor nativistic. The group strives for neither a forty-ninth state 
leading to an independent nation nor a back-to-Africa movement; 
its social drive is toward assimilation. 


The present solidarity of Negroes is thus essentially provisional and 
temporary: insofar as they succeed in achieving their goal of assim- 
ilation they will cease to be, or to think of themselves as, “Negro 
Americans” and will become just plain Americans. This view of Negro 
aspirations is not based on guesswork or the opinions of individuals. 
It is derived from the social practice of Negroes in their everyday 
living. 
The urge toward assimilation and away from group solidarity 
is so compelling among Negroes that few, if any, of the organ- 
izations maintained by whites which offer reasonably unrestricted 
participation to Negroes can be developed by Negroes for Ne- 
groes. As a rule, only those types of white enterprises which 
discriminate against Negroes can be developed among Negroes. 
If the white society were to be impartial to Negro participation, 


no business, no school, no church would thrive among Negroes. 
(p. 546.) 


The final result of assimilation, of course, would be a society 
in which, as a result of generations of interracial breeding, the physi- 
cal as well as the social basis of racial differences would disappear. 
This is the ultimate goal of American Negroes. And, we might add, 
for that very reason it will surely become, if it is not already, the 
goal of the entire American progressive movement. 

In pursuit of assimilation, Negroes follow a policy of “whittling 
away at every point the social advantages of the whites. By continual 
advances, no matter how small, the Negro hopes to achieve his status 
of complete equality as an American citizen.” (p. 571.) 

This policy is of utmost importance; it has brought substantial 
gains, and it can bring further gains. But it has its limitations. It 
may be compared to the policy followed by trade unions in attempting 
to eliminate the exploitation of workers by capitalists. This, too, is 
absolutely necessary and brings vital gains to the workers. But a 
policy of “whittling away” can never eliminate exploitation, which 
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is rooted in the very structure of the capitalist system. And the same 
is true of racial discrimination: this, too, is rooted in the very struc- 
ture of the capitalist system. 


It follows that Negroes, like workers, are potential enemies of 


| the system itself and sooner or later will be forced by the logic of 
their situation to adopt an anti-capitalist position. It also follows 
| that Negroes and workers are natural allies and that their goals— 


which, of course, overlap and to a large extent are even identical— 
will eventually be reached by a common struggle against the white 
ruling class which exploits them both in its own narrow interest. 


Nor is there any mystery about the nature of the social system 
which will replace capitalism. Capitalism, indeed, 


in our own day . . . has undoubtedly passed the noontide of its 
vigor and is giving place to another basic form of social organ- 
ization. . . . The new economic system which will naturally re- 
place the old is socialism. The relation of socialism to racial ex- 
ploitation may be demonstrated by the fact that the greater the 
immediacy of the exploitative practice, the more fiercely is so- 
cialism opposed. . . . Indeed, the method of “solving the race 
issue” is identical with the method by which capitalism is being 
liquidated by proletarian action, (pp. 578, 581.) 


And again, in the words of Cox’s concluding paragraph: 


The problem of racial exploitation, then, will most prob- 
ably be settled as part of the world proletarian struggle for 
democracy; every advance of the masses will be an actual or 
potential advance for the colored people. Whether the open 
threat of violence by the exploiting class will be shortly joined 
will depend upon the unpredictable play and balance of force 
in a world-wide struggle for power. (p. 583.) 


It is not Russia that threatens the United States so much as Mis- 
sissippi; not Stalin and Molotov but Bilbo and Rankin; internal in- 
justice done to one’s brothers is far more dangerous than the aggression 
of strangers from abroad. 


—W. E. B. Du Bois 


THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY AND 
COOPERATION ON THE LEFT 


BY OLIVER LOUD 


I endorse with enthusiasm your proposals for “Cooperation on 
the Left.” I hope that your invitation to discussion will be generally 
accepted and that we who participate will achieve both a genuine 
self-criticism and a responsible give-and-take. 

I wish to reply as an active member of the Progressive Party, 
within which we are trying to learn the requirements of coalition 
politics. A conviction—which seems to me to be wholly consistent 
with your proposals—has grown in me ever since the founding con- 
vention and especially since our recent second national convention. 
I shall try to state my conviction simply and argue its implications 
briefly. 

In my judgment, the most significant contribution the Progres- 
sive Party could make just now toward the achievement by the Amer- 
ican people of the broad coalition they need so urgently would be 
to demonstrate the possibility and the methods of broad coalition 
politics more deliberately than we have yet thought of doing. To 
this end we should conduct our making of policy more publicly than 
we have yet done, so that our agreement and how we reach it, as 
well as our differences and how we respect them, will be candidly 
acknowledged. 


Now I am confident that our record in these regards is as good, 
if not better than, that of any other American party. But extraor- 
dinary times require unconventional procedures. One of the chief 
characteristics of the difficult period through which we are passing 
is that millions of citizens in America are immobilized by an over- 
whelming sense of their divisions. Progressives have been learning 
something about coalition politics, but they could both learn and 
demonstrate more significantly if they could agree upon what seems 
to me a very forthright measure. 

Over and over again, the Progressive Party must say, as indeed 
we have said: these are the convictions that unite us, and that should 
unite all men of good will, in political action. The reference can be 
to our party platform, to our rules of organization, to a party resolu- 
tion or press release, or to our struggle on the most specific neigh- 
borhood issue. 


The author, a teacher of Physics at Antioch College, is State Chairman of the 
Progressive Party of Ohio. 
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But I feel strongly that we must also reveal candidly how we 
differ among ourselves, over a broad spectrum of hypotheses, on each 
of many issues. We must show that such differences need not and are 
not permitted to divide us—that such differences need not divide 
the larger American Left. 


Would this divert our energies from our proper tasks? Or con- 
vert our Party into a debating circle? We must see to it that these 
unnecessary consequences do not follow. I rather think that we will 
find it a good investment of time and energy and that the conse- 
quences will be an expansion and a strengthening of our coalition. 


Let me make clearer the source of my conviction. I have worked 
on the platform and resolutions committees of both state and national 
conventions. The discussions that develop within these working com- 
mittees are as instructive to the participants as any I have experienced. 
In each case we try to report to the convention as clear and as 
economical a formulation of the outcome of our discussion as we can 
write. Often the outcome represents unanimous decision; often it 
represents a compromise among competing points of view. In neither 
case can the platform plank or resolution be expected to convey 
as much to a delegate on the floor as to a committee member. And, 
after debate, amendment, and adoption by the convention, it will 
convey still less to any non-delegate—supporter or opponent of the 


Much of the hard work in committee is essentially technical: to 
find the formulation that says what the members of the party want 
to say and that leads itself least, when torn out of context, to dis- 
tortion by the unprincipled enemies of the party, particularly those 
that control the press and radio. 

But, in my opinion, there is a vastly more important problem: 
how can the loyal party worker, who interprets the party to his public 
day after day, understand the mimeographed or Guardian-printed 
material? How can some other citizen, approaching the party with 
curiosity, understand the paragraph as finally adopted? It seems un- 
debatable to me—as an experienced teacher—that no text can suffice. 
The text must be supplemented with give-and-take discussion, which 
should begin, symposium-fashion, in the friendly press, among mem- 
bers of the working committees who have demonstrated their abilities 
to present effectively their varying points of view. 

Better instructed than at present, partly because he would have 
read such continuing symposia thoughtfully, any party worker (Henry 
Wallace or John Doe) could begin to speak more effectively for the 
Party and at the same time with full integrity as an individual, He 
could say: 


a) This is what we agree on, this is what unites us, and why. 
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b) Here, however, we have differences which we debate re- 
sponsibly and publicly, with a proper respect for the opinion 
of mankind—never permitting such differences to disunite us. 

c) This is my own position on each issue that Progressives find 
controversial and for these reasons which convince me. 


If the Progressive Party could demonstrate (after learning) in 
this way the meaning of political coalition, perhaps millions of Amer- 
icans would the sooner recognize that they belong in the still larger 
coalition that is needed. I do not believe that the spectra along 
which Progressives disagree on many important issues would need very 
much lengthening to include a victorious majority of the electorate. . 


Let me now refer to the headache that has beset our working 
committees to a greater or lesser degree as our party’s influence has 
respectively waned or waxed: the search for the respectability that 
belongs to us. That this search is earnestly, not dishonestly, motivated 
has not been enough to make it successful to date. Nor am I satisfied 
with either Henry Wallace’s or I. F. Stone’s dealing with this 
problem. 

We understand, of course, that respectability of the kind that our 
party needs and seeks is not easy to earn. I recognize three indispen- 
sable sources of respectability: first, demonstrated courage and ef- 
fectiveness in the people’s interest; second, rapid consolidation of 
powerful county, ward, and precinct organizations; and third, the 
public candor of our policy-making. 

Of these, the first is fundamental, and here the record of our 
young party is most promising. Although we have much to learn, we 
are working with a great earnestness derived from our intimate ap- 
preciation of the grievances and aspirations of ordinary people and 
from a reasonably coherent theory of social change. We have 
focussed attention upon the indivisibility of the people’s good ob- 
jectives: peace, freedom, and abundance. We have identified the 
principal obstacle: that unprecedented concentration of private eco- 
nomic power that controls the older major parties. We have never 
faltered in our refusal to appease American reaction. (So long as we 
hold fast to this resolve we shall experience no respite from the red- 
baiters.) We have provided in our party the political freedom that 
Communists have all but lost in America, and we have provided both 
the full citizenship and the social equality that Negroes in America 
have rarely known. 

Millions of Americans who do not yet vote for our candidates in 
municipal, state, or national elections will be glad to, when our party 
organizations are demonstrably strong enough to run a good chance 
of winning. We have still to learn how to build durably our party 
organizations, inducing large numbers of ordinary men and women 
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into political life, and not only in election months, 

But, I have argued in this communication, a third indispensable 
source of respectablity for us will prove to be the candor with which 
we discuss before our fellow citizens both our agreements and our 
disagreements, the evident latitude within the coalition for anyone 
to speak out his convictions on controversial issues with full intellectual 
and political integrity. 

I wish that I could presume to discuss in detail, in the context 
of my argument, such issues as: criticism of Soviet foreign policy, 
inclusion of Communists in the coalition, the objective of making 
capitalism progressive, the defense of civil rights of Trotskyists, our 
responsibility toward Anna Louise Strong. . . . But I must conclude. 

When we learn to behave as coalition politics require, then in- 
appropriate parentheses like the Vermont amendment—which, I 
still think, had to be voted down—will not be proposed. Vague para- 
graphs that can be differently interpreted as partitioning the guilt 
for the cold war between Moscow and Washington will be recognized 
as insufficient for our serious purpose. A pathetic phrase such as “but 
this is how we want to be understood” will never occur to any of us. 

That we agree on our recommendations for a thoroughly re- 
constructed American foreign policy but disagree, all the way from 
extreme optimism to great pessimism, in our predictions concerning 
the Soviet response to such a reconstructed foreign policy will be seen 
as natural enough. No coalition can be based upon any particular 
speculation on or pre-judgment of Soviet reaction to an advocated for- 
eign policy; the advocated foreign policy must be one that will clearly 
benefit the ordinary people wherever it can have effect and that 
will leave the American people in a securer position no matter which 
of us proves to be nearer the truth in our controversy. There is nothing 
sinister or embarassing about our ability to agree on what is wrong 
with present American foreign policy and about our inability to 
agree upon what is wrong with Soviet foreign policy. The massing of 
a victorious coalition cannot wait upon some of us winning all the 
rest of us to a particular prediction. 


So too, criticisms of Marxist socialist analysis will be expressed as 
the thinking of important (and less important) Progressives, but not 
in order to suggest that the party’s respectability derives from the 
abandonment by’ those Progressives with Marxist socialist convictions 
of their right (and responsibility) to contribute their thinking to the 
coalition they are helping to build. Conversely, sectarian advocacy 
of socialist solutions or the over-zealous shaping of Party policies by 
any one who “knows” his own political correctness, prior to the full 
and open discussion that alone can educate the Party membership to 
agreement with him, will no longer be considered necessary to achieve 
the respectability of “sufficient radicalism.” 
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Let the American people, then, learn first to study respectfully 
and then to join us in our party’s policy-making. Let them learn that 
coalition politics for the whole American Left is possible: that men 
can differ on almost everything and yet unite—today, for the urgent 
reconstruction of our national policies, foreign and domestic; tomor- 
row, if their experience so instructs them, for the socialist “conquest 
of the main center and chief support of world capitalism.” 


IMPORTANCE OF LOCAL ACTION 


BY GEORGE MARKHAM 


It is true the American Left has been tragically riven by fac- 
tionalism. It is true many tactical blunders have been made in at- 
tempting “Cooperation on the Left.” But it is also true that the 
conscious Left is faced by an unusual combination of forces. 


The American people are smothered in anti-Red hysteria from 
press, radio, pulpit, and schools. Reaction is fostering new quiet sup- 
pressions at home to coincide with the frustrations of our drive for 
empire. The great body of workers still does not have a working-class 
outlook. Right Social Democratic leaders in the labor movement 
and elsewhere are encouraging division on the left and rejecting co- 
operation with people they consider “red.” The people are frightened 
and bewildered. 

Considering these facts, I think you take too dim a view of the 
actual accomplishment of united action by the Left forces in the 
fight for peace, civil rights, and economic well-being in the post- 
war period. To itemize only a few: the fight around the Peckskill 
terror, the Progressive Party’s major contribution to peace, the suc- 
cessful strikes and wage drives in many industries. Scores and scores 
of minor community efforts in these fields have contributed to re- 
straining reaction. A lot of credit for what you call the “fundamentally 
peaceful and democratic inclinations of the average American” 
must go to such year-in, year-out activities by the Left. Furthermore, 


George Markham is Educational Director for District One (New England) 
of The International Fur and Leather Workers’ Union. 
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I think you should have pointed out that major credit for staying the 
American warmakers rests with the strength of the Left abroad. 


It seems obvious that our greatest hope rests in developing 
united action on a local level, perhaps on relatively narrow is- 
sues. Everything should be done to get cooperation on wider issues, 
as well as on higher levels. Local issues and methods must be found 
to point up the fight for peace and civil rights. But the people have 
got to get used to working together. It is the best way to open their 
eyes to the whole range of owners’ propaganda. This is especially true 
of the propaganda that Communists and non-Communists cannot 
work together. Sooner or later all decent people on the Left will 
recognize this error. The longer this is delayed, the costlier will be the 
price. 

As to methods, the terms outlined in the MR editorial are es- 
sentially right. I should like to emphasize that no cooperating person 
should be involved in a wider effort than definitely committed for. 
On this rock many a promising venture has foundered. 


I agree we cannot afford to alienate people who may disagree 
with us on certain important issues. But I believe no effort should be 
spared to expose the dangerous policies of the misleaders who pro- 
mote division and sell out to reaction. This must be done carefully, 
so that the people understand the issues involved. It must not 
degenerate to the level of personal vilification. 


I cannot help pointing to my union as one of the outstanding 
examples of successful cooperation on the Left. The union leader- 
ship includes Communists, Democrats, Progressives, Socialists, Re- 
publicans. The union is firmly founded on a policy of uniting on an 
equal basis all workers in the fur and leather industries, regardless of 
creed, national origin, sex, race, or political belief. Individual rights 
and local autonomy are respected. Complete democracy and rank- 
and-file control are guaranteed. This has permitted the greatest 
unity on a militant fight for wages and conditions. The union has 
established some of the highest wages, best working conditions, and 
strongest job security of any union in America. MR might well devote 
some time in a future issue to a study of how the IFLWU functions 
in this regard. 


In conclusion, let me express the opinion that we have a fire to 
put out. It is necessary to work on the new structure we hope to 
build some day (as did the Warsaw architects during the Nazi oc- 
cupation), but I hope this discussion in MR leads to some concrete 
proposals for action now. 


SHORT AND LONG-RUN PROBLEMS 
OF COOPERATION 


BY ANTAEUS 


Cooperation is seriously needed today among all potentially pro- 
gressive forces in our country. But we won’t get very far unless we 
discuss cooperation for what? In short, we must get down to specific 
issues, and this we do not think the article in MR did satisfactorily. 

We think there can be cooperation on two vital issues: First, 
peace, because an atomic war would blast the hopes of all progressives 
for decades to come; and second, a domestic program of increasing 
economic benefits in the form of higher wages, increased social se- 
curity, better education, etc., and for the protection of our political 
freedoms (and not freedom as prescribed for us by J. Edgar Hoover). 

We suggest that these are the crucial issues facing the American 
people today and that they are, in fact, the very issues on which 
cooperation on the Left can be attained. The threat of war is in- 
creasing as our reactionary government becomes more and more 
frantic over foreign policy disasters abroad. At the same time, we 
cannot have a progressive economic program at home as long as more 
and more of our national budget is allotted to military preparations. 
The two issues are not separate but intimately related. They must 
be resolved first if we are to avoid the destruction of civilization. 


Does this mean that those of us who are socialists or Communists 
must put aside discussion of our long-range objectives? No. And 
here we are in complete agreement with the editors of MR: we must 
continue to explain again and again to our people that permanent 
peace and real economic and political freedom can be attained only 
through socialism. 

But—and this is what we think the editors of MR overlook— 
the American people, and particularly the American working class, 
are not going to be won over to socialism merely by our hammering 
away constantly on the subject. The working class will finally accept 
our point of view as much because of the lessons it will learn in 
the coming months and years in its bitter struggle with capitalism. 
In the short run it is our duty to introduce socialist ideas into, and 
to draw socialist lessons from, the struggle on the most important 
immediate issues of peace and economic and political reform, In the 


Antaeus is a collective pseudonym adopted by a number of graduate students 
in social science. 
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long run our ideas will prevail and will be integrated with the ex- 
perience and practice of the working class. 

The question of the ways and means of cooperation is thus secon- 
-dary to the determination of the issues on which we are to cooperate; 
but it is still an important problem and an area in which improve- 
ments must be made. We fully endorse the “rules of cooperation” 
listed by MR. The article implies, however, that it is the Communist 
Party which has violated the rules for the most part, and that this 
is what accounts for much of the difficulty on the Left today. The 
CP, along with other groups on the Left, has indeed violated the 
rules of cooperation on more than one occasion. But is this the real 
cause, or even a basic cause, of the stagnation on the Left today? 


In our opinion, a basic cause of the retarded development and 
present difficulties of the Left has been the failure of socialists and 
Communists to recognize and act on a fundamental socialist principle: 
that capitalist society is divided into two major and opposing classes 
and that progress within the framework of capitalism can be achieved 
only to the degree that the relative strength of the working class is 
maintained and extended. The working class and a militant working- 
class party must be the base around which larger progressive move- 
ments are built if those movements are to succeed. This principle 
applies as much to the fight for peace and reform in the short run 
as it does to the eventual attainment of socialism. Yet this principle 
has often been forgotten or conveniently set aside with a few pious 
phrases. 

It was failure to act on this principle, for instance, which per- 
mitted socialists and Communists to overlook, or to assume away, 
the class character of the New Deal and to make Roosevelt a virtual 
god of and for labor, at the same time undervaluing the role of the 
working class in that essentially progressive era. The effect of that 
error was to dull the insight and understanding which the working 
class might have gained from the experience of those days and to 
perpetuate illusions about the two-party system. 


Similarly, it was failure to abide by this principle which per- 
mitted socialists and Communists during the war to advocate un- 
critical and even slavish adherence to the no-strike pledge and to 
accept without protest the regimentation of the working class, while 
monopoly capital was given free rein to extend and consolidate its 
hold over the economy. 


The editors of MR have also tended to overlook this basic prin- 
ciple. Certainly it is not that broad coalition of interests which the 
editors call the Left which in the end will destroy monopoly capital- 
ism and establish a socialist United States, but rather the working 
class led by a party of its own stuff and kind. (Naturally, the working 
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class will have at that time support from other sections of the people, 
though probably not much from New Deal Democrats, liberals, small 
businessmen, and professionals. ) 

On the other hand, it is precisely this broader coalition, or at 
any rate a part of it, which can cooperate today on the vital issues 
of peace and domestic economic and political reform. The Left might 
be more clearly defined, in our view, as that collection of individuals 
and groups willing to fight sincerely on this minimum program. This 
would serve to distinguish between the real Left and those people 
who, regardless of past good deeds and present sincerity, today talk 
about reform at home while lending their support to the atomic war 
policy of our government abroad. 


Among the many groups with which socialists and Communists 
can cooperate in the fight for peace and reform is the new Progressive 
Party. The program of this party, though limited from a socialist 
standpoint, places its major emphasis on those two issues which are, 
in our judgement, the crucial ones before the American public today. 

And in this regard, we find I. F. Stone’s attack in the April 
issue of MR on the “progressive capitalist” program of the PP and 
its leader, Henry Wallace, completely unconvincing. There is nothing 
at all “phony” or unrealizable in the PP program. It is, in fact, vir- 
tually the same program which has been realized under capitalism 
by the Labor Party in Britain. There are, however, two important 
differences. First, Mr. Wallace and his party have put the fight for 
peace, based on the recognition of the possibility of peaceful co- 
existence of the American and Soviet systems, in the forefront of their 
program, while the Labor Party has joined with the Tories and the 
US government to wage the cold war and to carry out on its own 
a campaign of repression against the independence movements within 
the Empire. Second, Mr. Wallace honestly labels his program “pro- 
gressive capitalism,” while the Labor Party has tried to pass off 
the nationalization of certain industries and the increasing of social 
security benefits (both part of the PP program) as “socialism.” 


Not only is the Wallace program perfectly attainable; it is the 
only program on which a majority of the American Left could be 
induced to cooperate today. While the PP got only about a million 
votes in 1948, its program has proved to have been right by develop- 
ments since then. We suggest that it is now that the PP’s program 
of “progressive capitalism” may really begin to attract people who 
have become thoroughly disillusioned with Truman and his broken 
campaign promises and thoroughly alarmed at our country’s rapid 
drift towards war. 

The suggestion that PP should become a new socialist party is, 
in our opinion, not only utopian but actually reckless. If carried into 
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practice it would serve only to fragment the Left further by isolating 
the PP from the mass of its actual and potential supporters, the great 
majority of whom will not now accept a commitment to socialism 
but who will fight for peace and a progressive domestic policy. 

In short, it is not the PP’s program which is “phony” and mis- 
leading but I. F. Stone’s faulty conception of socialism and of the 
path by which it will eventually be attained. 

As we have already indicated, we think that the question of 
socialism concerns not the majority of the Left but rather the much 
smaller number of serious-minded socialists and Communists. A cer- 
tain amount of humility in the face of this long-run task seems to us 
to be called for: there are still very few of us, and the American 
working class is a long way from being won over to the reconstruc- 
tion of society on a socialist basis. 

The minimum conditions for the successful conquest of monopoly 
capitalism are (1) the conscious support by the working class of 
socialism as a goal, and (2) the existence of a militant working-class 
party capable of leading the fight for socialism. 

It is the task of a working-class party to convince the workers 
that labor czarism leads into a blind alley and that concessions and 
even fairly comprehensive economic reforms can offer no permanent 
solutions to the problems of unemployment, low wages, rotten hous- 
ing, and sudden death. Further, it is the task of a working-class party 
to raise the political understanding of the workers to a point where 
they are willing and ready to fight consciously against capitalism 
and for socialism. Is there such a party in the US today? 


There is only one socialist party of any consequence in the US 
today. This is the American Communist Party. The CP is, however, 
a small party; it commands the active support today of only a very 
small segment of the working class. Though its influence has been 
great at times, it is a party which has made serious mistakes in policy 
and practice. Yet it is the only party in America with an integrated 
body of theory (Marxism) as its guide and with the will and de- 
termination to fight for socialism as a serious objective. And it is the 
only party that has demonstrated any ability at all in the last two 
decades to work effectively in the labor movement. 


There are, of course, a number of even smaller parties in the 
field, including the Norman Thomas Socialists, but it seems doubtful 
to us that serious socialists will find in any of them either theoretical 
understanding of modern capitalism or the ability to work effectively 
for short- or long-run goals. 


There is the possibility of forming another, new socialist party, 
but we see little purpose in this. It seems rather utopian to imagine 
that a new socialist party would succeed much better where the CP 
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and socialists have so far failed—in winning the workers to socialism. 

For Communists, the task would seem to be to work carefully 
and consistently to make the CP the party of the American working 
class and the defender of the national interest—as, for example, the 
French, Italian, and Chinese CPs are in their countries today. This 
is a task which calls for constant improvement within the CP in terms 
of its theoretical and practical orientation to the American scene 
and in terms of its methods of work with other sections of the Left— 
such as the PP—with which it shares certain short-run aims. It calls 
for great improvement in the style of work of the CP, especially in 
terms of its publications and press (the jargon of the CP in this coun- 
try is frequently unintelligible even to the faithful). 

For both independent socialists and Communists, there is not only 
the need for fruitful cooperation on common programs, but the major 
responsibility to bring about a veritable renaissance of Marxism and 
socialist thinking in the US—a renaissance which can explain clearly 
the nature of American capitalism and point the way to the socialism 
of the future. 


AN END TO MUDDLING ON THE LEFT 


BY A PROGRESSIVE PARTY WORKER 


The editors of MR deserve congratulations for their honest 
analysis of the failures of the American Left. Securing a free world at 
peace requires a revitalizing of American Left forces. The initiative 
recently held by the largest post-war Left group—the Progressive 
Party—was lost in the 1948 election with the failure to deliver a 
significant vote. Since then, a narrow, bickering Left has been isolating 
itself more every day. Muddling by Communists and non-Communists 
alike must end if an effective Left movement is to emerge. 

Radical changes must be made, first by the Communists. Com- 
munists must cease demanding a monolithic Left, composed of per- 
sons of the same mind, and stigmatizing all dissenters as enemies. 
Communists must have faith in persons who occasionally criticise 


The author of this piece occupied an important position in the Progressive 
Party during the 1948 campaign. 
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the USSR and who do not agree on every issue. Peace and freedom 
should be strong unifying objectives permitting wide divergences of 
opinion. 

Communists should not exercise tight control on committees, 
staffs, and policy-making boards of other organizations and publica- 
tions. Dissent brings growth, gives heart to the timid, and makes for 
better public relations. 


Communists must begin to profit from their past mistakes. 
Marxist analysis is not infallible. Nor is the record of the Communist 
Party in the United States one to be specially proud of. Communists 
must be receptive to new techniques, instead of applying the same 
strategy almost automatically to every issue that comes up. Obvious 
examples are the picketline and the dummy front organization. 


Many leftists regard the picketline as a trade-union tactic which 
alienates more friends than it wins when used on non-labor issues. 
Honest analysis of former campaigns will show that many picketlines 
resulted in a bad press which has often killed off chances of broad- 
ening support. 

Dummy fronts (with the usual sponsor list) which originate 
overnight and die overnight rarely fool anyone except the Com- 
munists, whose sensitivities are insulated. The press is not fooled, nor 
is potential new support fooled. The results are at best a colossal waste. 


The Communist Party should have official representation on 
boards of organizations with which it is known to be cooperating. 
Red-baiting would be partially checked by a clear delineation of 
differences in policy. William Foster of the Communist Party would 
differ radically on many issues with such people as Henry Wallace, 
Harlow Shapley, or Clifford Durr—leaders of organizations working 
for peace and freedom. This would also be true on state and local 
levels, where the Communist organizer would give official representa- 
tion. 

The Communists, incidentally, would probably gain converts 
from the policy discussions which would result. Most leftist organiza- 
tions and publications today have no basic economic program. So- 
cialism is a word used mainly by Republicans. 


Official Communist representation would reduce the need for 
back-room conferencing, which exposes ion-Communists to needless 
risk. A non-Communist familiar with wire-tapping, FBI shadowing, 
and renegade Communists who turn into stool pigeons, becomes 
reluctant to invite a known Cemmunist to his home or to a public 
restaurant. Government, universities, industry, and courts all use 
guilt by association to an alarming degree. 


These police methods must be vigorously fought, but they also 
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must be reckoned with. A non-Communist who loses his job from 
carefree political associations becomes a “cause” in an ever-widening 
circle of “causes,” each of which requires new effort and money to 
fight rear-guard actions. 


Non-Communists also need to change their policies and their 
behavior. They should not blame the Communists for collective 
mistakes. This is the easy excuse for failure. Communists certainly 


contribute to the mistakes, but they are by no means solely respon- 
sible. 


Progressives must assume responsibility as Communists do. Mem- 
bership on a policy-making board or committee does not mean mere 
attendance at a meeting to give free advice. Membership means 
implementing the agreed-upon policy by voluntary assistance—all the 
way from radio-writing to sealing envelopes. 

Progressives must be wiser in their relationships with Com- 
munists. A solid freeze usually comes over a group if the role of the 
Communist Party in joint efforts is raised. No one should expose 
Communist membership which is supposed to be secret, but this 
protection should not prevent disagreement. Many progressives ad- 
mire Communists for their bold position and their willingness to 
sacrifice. But these qualities, admirable as they are, do not necessarily 
bring clairvoyance. 


Rank-and-file members should not hesitate to differ with leaders 
or prestige members. The Left fights principally to gain the support 
of public opinion for changes in policy and legislation. A rank-and- 
filer is often closer to average public opinion than a staff worker or 
a distinguished author or artist. Prestige does not guarantee judg- 
ment or insight or even commonsense. 

The third requirement to end muddling involves changes in 
work methods. All action should be evaluated in terms of achieving 
goals which are set. Most scattered hit-or-miss action would cease as 
a result. 

Speeches and publications should be based on facts. Perhaps a 
windy harangue or an article loaded with clichés may suffice for the 
loyal left-winger. But the goal of speeches and publications should be 
to consolidate old support, and to win new support. They should, 
therefore, be thought out and edited with this aim in view. 

A study of results of research in group behavior and of public 
opinion analysis would eliminate fruitless work. An example is the 
leaflet. All studies of political campaigns show the leaflet to be an 
ineffective way to influence people. Personal contact and radio are 
3-to-1 more productive. Personal contact means more leg workers; 
radio means more money. If we didn’t grind out so many leaflets, we 
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would have more time to recruit the Jimmy Higginses and to raise 
the money. 

National offices of Left organizations should be moved from 
New York and/or Washington. Successful campaigns in Union Square 
often fail in Iowa City. 


Press and radio must be made to give honest coverage; other- 
wise, the battle for public opinion is lost. The Left often deserves a 
bad press because it tends to attack and row with reporters, looking 
upon them as enemies. Reporters who are well treated write better 
stories, The Left must lean over backwards to cultivate the press. 


All business meetings should have prepared agenda with ad- 
vance circulation to members, should stick to parliamentary procedure, 
and should be brought to an end on time. Copy the successful tech- 
nique of Alcoholics Anonymous, which ends meetings at 10 p.m. 
sharp. 

Human relations are important. Many leftists are so “busy” 
looking for pie in the sky that they ignore the newcomer or faithful 
rank-and-filer. Volunteers work from conviction—not from love of 
licking envelopes. Give credit when due. 


Use people and their ideas wisely. Excellent ideas originate with 
newcomers. They should not be brushed off because they are new 
or appear to be too costly. 


Regular publications based on facts are the life-line of or- 
ganizations. Without them, failure is assured. The steady drip of the 
commercial press and radio discourages even the loyal. The antidote 
is to circulate regularly a bulletin which is factually, editorially, and 
technically well-done—even if it has to be mimeographed. Education 
must be a continuing process. New support is won if new lists and 
new names are constantly added to the mailing list. 


A vast reservoir of people and financial support awaits the devel- 
opment of intelligent leadership by the American Left under the 
broad banner of peace, freedom, and security. Let’s have an end to 
muddling. 


It is only in an intense caring for one’s fellow-men that one ob- 
tains to genuine possession of oneself, and, thereby, to freedom. 


—Harold J. Laski 
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DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISM IS THE NEXT STEP 


BY EUGENE A. COX 


This comment was prompted by the thoughtful article of I. F. 
Stone and the reprinted interview with Henry Wallace published 
in the April issue. If “progressive capitalism” can assure peace, se- 
curity, full employment, and equality of opportunity, then the anxie- 
ties of the progressives are unfounded and their organization is need- 
less, perhaps harmful. It is certainly time to take stock of the situa- 
tion. Let’s look at the world. 

Large areas of the world have been closed to capitalist expansion 
by socialism or by unsettled conditions which give no promise of 
speedy settlement along capitalist lines. At home, spreading monopoly 
increasingly dominates production, distribution, credit, and govern- 
ment. Our national debt (public, corporate, and other) is close to 450 
billion dollars. Large groups of workers, farmers, small businessmen, 
and others have suffered sharp declines in income. Growing unem- 
ployment and business failures are already at dangerous levels. Cap- 
italism, which since 1914 has lived on government deficits, has now 
become dependent upon one government, the United States. An 
appreciable decline in federal income would precipitate a situation 
which a weakened world capitalism would find impossible of solution 
within the framework of political democracy. Probably the situation 
would be met initially by further deficit financing, but that, un- 
checked, would speedily develop into runaway monetary inflation. 
Then to the capitalists it would seem that there was no way of escape 
except through some new form of fascism and a new world war 
to destroy an ideal in the minds and hearts of men. 


Peoples in capitalist lands must choose quickly between fascism 
and war, and socialism and peace. Those of us who believe that 
democratic socialism is the next natural stage in social evolution 
must clear our vision, close our ranks, and fight on. Without con- 
cealing or ever forgetting our own faith we must work with all the 
people who are going our way, even temporarily. For us no other 
course is possible. 


The author, a practicing lawyer in Lewiston, Idaho, has written numerous 
articles in the fields of philosophy and social science. 
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(continued from inside front cover) 
to be some falling off in the total circulation figure at the end of every 
publication year. It will be some months before the lost ground can be re- 
covered and the year-end peak can be surpassed. 


It is of the greatest importance to MR that this process be speeded up. 
We need the money from increased circulation—need it badly. And it is more 
important now than ever that a growing number of Americans should be 
learning about socialism, MR’s best advertisers and circulation agents are 
its subscribers. Letters that have been coming in with renewals leave no 
doubt that MR has an enthusiastic and faithful core of readers. We appeal 
to all of you to redouble your efforts to get new subscribers. There’s no other 
way for the magazine to grow—both in influence and in financial stability. 


The “Cooperation on the Left” discussion is still going strong, and it 
looks as though it would continue for several months more. Our first inten- 
tion was to print all contributions to the discussion, but we have already re- 
ceived—and are still receiving—so many that it clearly will not be possible 
to carry out this intention. In general we will withhold from publication 
those that are perfunctory, or confine themselves to urging the desirability of 
cooperation on the Left, or repeat ideas that have been expressed earlier 
in the discussion. But we will try to publish all that really have something 
fresh to add. 


Some readers have asked us why no authorized spokesmen for the Com- 
munist Party have been represented in the Cooperation discussion. We can’t 
answer that one. Advance copies of the original article were sent to a num- 
ber of top officials of the CP with a request that they send us their views 
for publication. We got a polite acknowledgment but no contributions to the 
discussion. Needless to say, we think that the discussion would be both more 
valuable and more representative if authoritative spokesmen of the CP were 
taking part. But that’s up to them, not to us. 


We are rapidly running out of our stock of Vol. I, No. 1, (the May, 
1949, issue). In order to be sure to keep enough on hand to fill orders from 
libraries which want to have a complete file of MR, we are compelled to 
raise the price to $1 per copy. Hence the complete Vol. I now costs $3.75. 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOK OFFERS FOR RENEWALS OR 
NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 

[] $3 for one l-year sub and We, the People 

[] $4 for one 1-year sub and The Truth about Socialism 

[] $5 for one 1-year sub and Both Books 


Send your order to: 
MontTuiy Review — 66 Barrow Street — New York 14, N. Y. 
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The Truth About 
Socialism 


By LEO HUBERMAN 
Lear Publishers Price: $3.00 


Here, without one slogan from cover to cover, 
are the simple answers to all the current fantasies 
about socialism and communism .. . . Instead 
of denouncing capitalists, Huberman does the 
more effective job of explaining why they must 
act as they do. This is the book you have been 

| waiting for, to put in the hands of people—— 

especially young people—seeking first steps to- 

ward truth in the jungle of lies we are now 
privileged to inhabit. 

—Cepric BELFRAGE, 

in the National Guardian 
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